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HENRY WALTERS 


\s the BULLETIN goes to press, the Trus- 
tees learn with deep regret 


November 30 of Henry Walters, Trustee o 
and Second Vice 


the death on 


ol 
I 
LQO5 


the Museum since 


President since October 20, 1913 





SYMPHONY 
LHI 


rou Ne generosity Ol Joh 
Rox eller, |r., a series of four concerts y 
e givel he Museum in January 
symphony orchestra under the direction 
David Mannes. These concerts. as in pr 
OUS Vears re free to the publ Phe \ 
be given on four Saturday evenings, Jap 
ary 0, 10, 23 nd 30, at 8 p.m Thon 
Wh Surette will ve talks on the 
rammes at 5:15 In the | re Hall on 

S | the concerts 
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“ved by 


Its la 


which he 


erV important librar\ assemb 
luring a period of manv vears. The ¢ 
tion consists of Over two thousand vol 
comprising books on ancient art and ar 
ology and classical literature. It 1s espe 
rich in Greek and Roman archaeok 
field in which the donor was a gr 


scholar. It 1s imp 
vidual 
but in 
1 experience 


items 
view of Mr 
we 
ut exXamuinatl 
all ot 
lished during his 


hich 


with 
it does 
hose W 


some of the 


: : 
the presence of fi 


addition to the 


ginal notes. In 
here are 

periodicals and hu 
eXtracts [rom perl 
all vhich 
Robinson wa 


| he 


W irks I 


treal 


S SO <¢ 


value in the office of the Curator of Class 
cal Art, where, in accordance with the wis 
ot the donor, it 1s to be placed Should 
ot the books, however, be needed for use 
the Library reading room, they 


borrowed as was <¢ 


time of the donor 


made « 


use to be 


contal 
might 


ion that 


appea 
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bo KS IS LTE 
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ng books that he possessed which were not 


mong those in the Museum Library 


The 


when the work 1s completed all of the titles 


and 


books are being catalogued 
will appear in the general Library catalogue 
‘books in the Museum 

The bequest 1s a splendid one and should 
prove invaluable to the Classical Depart 
art 


ment and to students of classical 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Edward 
Zobinson the Museum Library has received 
those books in the library of Edward Robin- 
art outside the classical 


consisting ol 


son dealing with 


field, a collection over two 


wndred volumes, also a collection of about 


eight hundred photographs of Greek and 


and about four hundred 


Roman sculpture 
ntern slides relating to the seme subject 
» receive this 


Library 


The Museum ts fortunate t 


aft, which will form part of the 


eneral collection 


WILLIAM CLIFFORD 


THE ENHIBI TION OF CHINES! 
COURT ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES 


From December 8&8 through January 31 
with a private view on December 7, the Mu- 
seum presents in Gallery D 6 a special exhi- 
tion of Chinese court robes and accesso- 
nes, occasioned by the bequest in 1930 ol 
ne remarkable collection of William Chris- 
tan Paul, which has given the Museum an 
viable position among the custodians ot! 


nese textiles. Also we have on loan at 
Ms time a group of court robes collected by 


Dr. John W 


Hammond in Peking between 
ine Vears 1922 and 1926, and an imperial 
theatrical robe from the collection of Louis 
V. Ledoux. These collections, augmented by 
recent gifts and the acquisition by purchase 
lan extraordinary collection of eighteenth- 
‘mtury theatrical robes, enable us to pre- 
ent for the first time in the West some sem- 
lance of the magnificence and splendor 
with which the court of China was clothed 
Besides the robes, which make up a great 


part of the exhibition, there are specimens 


| other textiles—a selection of official in- 
‘Wgnia Or mandarin squares, of sleeve bands 
emple and palace hangings, cushions, chair 
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j 


covers, velvets, fan cases and various small 


objects of daily use showing the variety of 
technique and color in use in China, but the 
court robes, official, priestly, and theatrical 
are the prime motive behind the exhibition 
lo show these moth-winged things not as 
solitary and isolated examples, but rather 
IN SrOups as the were used, so as to give 


Westerner a of the 
of Chinese costume 


richness and 


sense 


Variet\ IS Our alm In 


this presentation, but in certain cases, wher 


extreme delicacy of color and 


technique would be eclipsed in a group, we 


l, ; 
ropes” oO] 


have exhibited them separately [he gen 
eral brilhancy of color and the audacity of 
color combinations at first seem to. thi 
Westerner garish and outlandish t be 


exotic——but given little time to recover 
from the first shock, we rapidly become 
aware that the Chinese are never crude 
or untutored, but that the vividness of 
their colors is based on centuries of visual 
experience hile pitched in more 


and Ww 
I 


violent kev than that to which we are accus 


tomed 1s nevertheless intelligent and har 


monious. If we apply the formulae for 
color and design accepted in our modern 
Western teaching, we find in the creations 
of the Chinese successful application of our 
carefully considered rules, but where we 


} 


are apt to reserve our consideration Ol sucl 
Is and works of art, the 


matters for scho 


Chinese unconsciousl\ applied them to 
evervthing they used. Even today, whet 
the court itself has been swept awa 


republican parks and theaters are as g 
color a costume ball in New York 


With 


something of the setting in whi 


dS 


irt robes, one should know 


the col 
h the 

. a 4 i ‘ | \ 
worn. Peking 1s a city of vivid sunlight, gra\ 


walls, and willow trees, but the whole hear 


of the citv 1s filled with the rose-red w: 

ind vellow roofs of the Forbidden City ot 
the North Star, the temporal palace of th 
Son of Heaven, and supplementing the For 
bidden City are the “Three Seas,” artificial 


lakes surrounded by temples, palaces, and 


gardens. In the great courtvards, against 
background of rose and vellow, of lacquer 
red and gilded woodwork. these vivid 


clothes were worn. Furthermore, m; 


the palace ceremonies began tn 
when the gr 


hours before dawn 
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ses were filled with oil on which floated 
burt wicks. In such the whole pi 
ure was brilliant | onsistent, a pageant 
of incomparable splendor and beauty, sucl 
scene as the West has never dreamed of 
Ihe robes selected for exhibition are all of 
the Ch'ing, or Manchu, dynasty (1644 
1gil dynasty which in temporal power 
was the greatest China has ever seen and 
one in Which the works of artists and cratts 
men, if less moving than the simpler forms 
of earher periods, are nevertheless the acme 
of technical achievemen CSP \| n the 
case ol porcelains and text les nd robes 


like these were contemporaries of the haw 


thorns, famille rose, and famille verte which 
we early learned to admire 

The exhibition sets forth much of the 
symbolism emploved in Chinese design: thi 
Sea, Earth, and Heaven of the court robes 
and the Twelve Imperial Symbols trad 


tionally the Emperor Yu; 


the official insignia of the nine civil and the 


prescribed by 


nine military ranks, usually called “‘manda 
rin squares’: the Buddhist svmbols—the 
Pa pao Light Precious Things’ some- 


Eight Em 


the 
tn 


times called the Pa chi hsiai 
blems of Happy \ugur\ 
emblems of Buddhism in its spirit 
and the ¢ 


also called the Ch’r chen 


which are 
ual phases 
‘1 pao (“Seven Precious Things’ 
“Seven Pearls” 
which are the emblems of Buddhism in both 


prom 


Pa ha 


its spiritual and temporal phases 


Taoist symbolism the 
“Eight Precious TI 

Pa an hsten (‘Attributes of the Eight Im 
mortals’); from the Hundred Antiques a1 


‘Eight Pre 


are 


given 


lings aiso called the 


given another set of the Pa pao 
and from the Symbols of 
the Yun 
Pa-kua, or “Eight 


Things” 
Ancient 
vang symbol and 
Mystic Trigrams 

The most notable example of craftsman- 


c1ous 
Chinese Lore are given 
the 


ship and design in the present exhibition ts 


a powder blue k’o ssu (silk tapestry) robe 


from the Paul 


1 


be one of the most remarkable 


Sequest (fig. 1). This robe 
we believe to 
examples of tapestry weave which have 
ever come out of China 
drawing and ts subtlety of color comparable 
to that of skillful painting. It 1s a sacrificial 
robe bearing the Twelve Imperial Symbols 


the Sea, Earth, and 


with its fineness of 


Heaven background 


} 
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the nine imperial dragons, and, among t| | 
cloud motives of the background, bats syp 

bolizing happiness, singly and 1n groups an | 
ften carrying the imperial peonies. T| 
soft pastel shades used in the design ar 


most unusual in Chinese textiles; and as 


to the delicacy ot 


in deference color tt 
weave 1s properly that which the Chines 
prize most highly, and it 1s executed so per 
fectly that both the design and the col 
values are greatly enhanced 


\nother excellent example of k’o ssu wor 


s seen in the Buddhist priest robe illy 
trated in figure 2. Here the blue ts mor 





vivid than in the imperial robe described 
the preceding paragraph, and the colors 


the design are likewise heightened, wit 
very pleasing results. Indeed, when 


studies the lotus deep ros 


pattern in 


against the clear blue ground of the rob 


Ca 
any doubt of the innate vet sophisticat 


color sense of the Chinese can scarcels 
entertained. In cut the Buddhist priest rol 
may be a straight rectangular piece, or 
in some of the theatrical robes and the rob } 
be gored : 


llustrated in figure 2, 1t may 


one end, so that in passing over the | 
shoulder and under the right arm tt 
more gracefully. These robes are alwa 


either woven in patterns to represent sm: 
actually 





squares O1 composed of sm 
squares sewed together to symbolize t! 
rags that Buddha wore, but the richest m 
terials may be employed even in the pat 
work ones, as exemplified by this delicat 
‘o ssu robe 

su Weave, the greates 
the Chinese 


\side from the R’ 
technical achievements of 
the field of textiles are in needlework. Th 
Various stitches are too numerous to be dis 
cussed at all fairly here; we have accor 
ingly attempted little beyond brief descnp 
tions of a few of the most interesting exam 
ples to be found in this exhibition 

lwoLamaist priest robes'of the late sever 
teenth century are fine examples of elab 
rate gold embroidery. The entire backs am 
shoulders of these robes are covered with 
fine mesh design couched in gold thread, ‘ 
a background for the cloud motives, ™ 
Sacred Pagoda, the mythological beasts 
John W. Hammond 


lent by 


1 One Dr 


from the Paul Bequest 
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luck\ and the | uoIst 


portent 


TROPOLITAN 


symbols 


which, in the case of the robe from the Paul 


Bequest illustrated in figure 3, are embroid- 


ered In gay reds, greens, and blues. In thes 


e 


colored designs pairs ol threads are first 
twisted tightly together to make a fine 


braid and then couched closely in the pat 


MUSEI 


robes Makes 


the braid couching on these 


them brilliant additions to this exhibition 


Several specimens of petit point and 
Florentine stitch shown are comparable 
quality to any work of this sort in the 


West 


in this technique | 


and tor sheer magnitude of endeavor 


believe the Chines« 


work entirely surpasses the products of thi 





BI 


CHIEN LUNG 


tern; the fine granular texture resulting 
FIG EMPEROR'S SACRIFICIAL ROBI 
CHINESI 
gives an appearance of extraordinary rich- 


ness 


rhe striking borders of both of these 


| 
r 


robes are outlined with strips of gold paper 
from one half to three quarters of an inch 
nwidth, held in place by ladders of single 
threads placed about one sixteenth of an 
inch apart. This use of flat 
come down from very early times in Chin: 


goldwork has 


and while the later examples have degener 
ated somewhat in quality the result is still 
rich and luxurious. The effective combina- 


tion of the two tvpes ol gold embroidery and 


ARING 


THE TWELVE IMPERIAI YN 


PERIOD 


West. Take, for instance, the imperial th 
atrical coat lent by Louts V. Ledoux. TI 


robe 1s worked the Florentin 


entire 


stitch 


In 


ina heavy silk thread on gauze, an 


the completed garment has a most decep 
tive appearance of woven material. It seems 
incredible that the ( 


bot hered to do 


hinese should have 


an intricate piece of needle 


work of such proportions, vet we acknowl 


edge that the same richness could have 
been achieved in no other way. In the sami 


with a much finer texture duc 


stitch, but 
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| Il. ¢ | ] ] ; ' } | nie 
the use of fine instead of heavy silk thread robe discloses the fact that the base of the ple 
Is a temple valance trom the Havemever material is red gauze, the vellow is put on p 
) f+] ta | { | ‘ lioh 
Bequest. One of the most delicately beau in a surface darning stitch, and the heav Ho” 
ful court robes in the Paul Bequest demor look is furnished by padding with a thin §00 
strates the petit point technique, and this laver of cotton wht 
robe is exhibited in one of the cases in the Several variations of the COUCHING stitct 
center of the eg illers n order tt t the qu have Ire ad yeen dsc Issed and there 














FIG. 2. BUDDHIST PRIEST ROBE WITH IMPERIAL DRAGON AND LOTUS DESIGN 
CHINESE, CH IEN LUNG PERIOD 


itv of its design, color, and workmanship — no limit to the uses to which the Chines 
mav be studied with ease put this technique. One tvpe of work whi ns 

Even more incredible than the examples — is exemplified in this exhibition and whic eg 
of Florentine stitch and petit point is the 9 will probably never again be done in Chin skill a 


Phe 
Ir duc 


their 


needlework shown in the background of an” is the use of bits of peacock feathers 
emperor's sacrificial robe lent by Dr. Han wrapped around silk thread and couched 


mond. The vellow-shot-with-red material down in straight parallel lines to form é 
Ind dl 


in the foundation of this robe gives every background for bright embroidered designs , 
' tics W 

appearance of being a heavy brocade weave, One frequently finds small areas of suc tain! 
, , : , , . ainiy 

whereas an examination of the inside of the work on mandarin squares and simik } 








of the 
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pieces, but not often does a whole robe with eighteenth century, the give us anewcon 


a background of peacoc k feathers come to ception of Chinese design as, tor instance 
light. The robe in the Paul Bequest is a the white costume embroidered with the 
good example of this type of work, and, dragon grapevine (illustrated on the cover 


while the effect 1s not comparable in beauty — or the modernistic blue and salmon checks 





FIG. 3. LAMAIST PRIEST ROBE, CHINESE, LATE XVII CENTURY 


to that of many simpler techniques, it — of the Taoist robes. A unique and amusing 


should be noted as another example of the | example of the use of imported materials is 
skill and patience of the Chinese craftsman illustrated in a warrior’s costume, in which 

The theatrical robes in this exhibition in the ordinary panels of goldwork have been 
troduce a whole new field of study, with replaced by eighteenth-century Russian 
their great triangular sleeves, full skirts brocade and the original garment remod 
and amazing sweep of design, characteris-  eled with nineteenth-centurv imported red 
tics which have never appeared before. Cer- — velvet used as the foundation. It must bs 
tainly from the imperial storage of the admitted that the Chinese of the last cen- 
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tury have occasionally shown a taste for imbedded in the plaster of the tombs in the = 
Western innovations which 1s a little up catacombs | 
setting, but, remembering the chinoiserte Ihe scene on the newly acquired glass she 
which Europeans have reveled in for sev strongly suggests those on the imperial coin — 
eral hundred vears, one feels inclined to b reverses. [he subject 1s drawn from the cir- ‘- 
tolerant cus. “An rioteer is driving a four-horse ons 
chanot, holding in his left hand the palm he 
Because so little material is available on — received for victory in the race. In his right “e 
the subject of Chinese textiles, it seemed — he holds his whip and a wreath, and besid¢ mn 
wisest to present a general exposition as him in the field is his hat. The horses ad- oe 
basis for study in place of the usual tvpe o vance at a walk. Each wears a palm an whe 
atalogue. The history and sources, the de fillets in his bridle, and ornaments, possibl 
velopment of technique, and the symbolism — good-luck tokens, on his collar. Two colors 
if the designs are discussed briefly, and brown and blue, are used in addition to th 
the illustrations an effort has been made 1 eold, differentiated in figure 1 by darker an 
larity as much as possible some of th li stippling. Brown 1s on the stripes: 
technical questions which have been the driver's tunic and on the straps of th 
obscure in most studies of Chinese textiles harness. Blue is used on the driver's tunk 
the past. The book, however, makes no — and cap and on the fillets, collar ornaments * 
pretense to completeness—it Is ino ever and leg guards of the horses 
sense merely an intro juction to the subject Phe chariot then belongs to the faction 
\LAN PRIESI the Blue (J enefa). The inscription tells us 
something more. Round the top 1s DEMETER C 
: NICA Demeter, win” Nica (Greek 
VGH GLASS Of THE ROMAN tucas) Was the crv of spectators at the cir 
IMPERIAL PERIOD cus and occurs together with the driver's 
\ number of gilt-glass medallions, broken name on many monuments, including the 
from the bottoms of cups or bowls, are o1 class of medals known as contorniates. Her 
exhibition in the corridor devoted to the however. It is not the chanoteer. but Deme- 
arly Christian period (ID 13), under thi ter herself in whose name victory 1s invoked 
ire of the Department of Decorative Arts 1 he Romans celebrated the festivals 
[he glasses are associated with Christian their gods with circus races and even repre 
urtals—chie n the graves at Cologn sented deities as driving quadrigas. the par 
nd in the catacombs—and their subjects cular divinitv in whose honor the festi mes 
are for the most part Christian. But Jewish — was given appearing as charioteer. Apoll pered 
subjects also occur, pagan subjects are com Sol, Juno, and others are so represented rs 
mon among the earlier examples and tf on the coins. As for Demeter. her cult at ppr 
would be unlikely that a technique with ; Rome was long associated with the circus ng ol 
long history! was practised only in Christian Her temple. that of Ceres Liber Liberaq waip 
orn 
workshops. A gilt-glass medallion (figs. 1 the last two deities identified with Dion 


2)? with a pagan subject and inscription has — sos and Persephone), stood near the Circus 


ee 1 DOL 
therefore appropriately been added to thi Maximus. She, with the other underworld it 
et ! one 
classical collection of glass, which has until divinities, took part in the Secular Games : 
, 1 ne 
now included only a small fragment. Almost — and the Games of Ceres were held in her ” 
YOSSID 


no complete cups of the kind are known, but’ honor. The ins ription LIBER NICA On é Sima 
- comps 


bottoms of cups have survived in consider mosaic from the Via Flaminia ts interesting 


able numbers,’ owing to tl 


eir having been In this connection. The name [| rasinicus 





Beads of gold leaf between lavers of glass the exergue is presumably that of the chari- ‘Gar 
were produced at Alexandria in the III century — oteer. Ours is the third complete gilt-glass U fs 
' , ’ " \ 

medallion with a circus quadriga that has 4 

The drawing is by L. ]. Lo y. Diam. o ; ' pp 

aT : come to light, the two others with lik Dal 
medallion, 3 in. (7.6 cm 5 al 

See lists by Vopel, in) Die altchristlichen Cabrol’s Dictionnaire d’archéologie chretien! mbs 
Goldglaser (1899), pp. 05 ff., and by LeClereq ir 1923), under Fonds des coupes 225 ff 
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subjects having been known for many vears. 
The gilt glasses were made by attaching a 
sheet Ol gold leaf to the outside of the ¢ up 
presumably with gum, and cutting out the 
design and inscription in it; sometimes col- 
ors were added. Another laver of glass was 
then applied, possibly with the intervention 
| he 


process Was Carried over into the gold tesse- 


of a flux, and the whole fused together. 


rae of the mosaics at Ravenna and else 
where. [t has been imitated in) modern 
“ 4 yp 
/ =) 


} at, 
] ¥ 
u el 
te 
bs ) | 
y i te ‘g Bs _« 
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hh ICH OF GILT GI 


SKI 


SHOWN IN FIGURE 2 


but experimenters have been ham 
the 
shrivel up 


limes 
nered by ot the gold leaf to 
the olass 


The twist- 


tendenc\ 
blac k as 


turn 


pproaches fusing 


and 
| temperature 
ng of the nbbon of gold which forms the 
whip handle in figure 2 testifies to the stub 
bornness of the material 

The vogue of the gilt-glass cups began 
about the middle of the third century a.p 
lone may judge from their absence trom 
the catacombs dated before that time, and 
possibly survived 


the disuse of the cata- 


combs as burial places in 410, the vear of 


the sack of Rome by the Goths.* On the 
“Garucci, Vetri (1858), pl XXXIV, nos. 2, 4 
they are Vopel’s nos. 68, 60 
Kisa, Das Glas im Altertume (1908 vO 
Il. pp. S41 ff 
. Dalton, The Guild Glasses in th Cata 
combs, in Archaeologica Journal LOO] pp 
228 ff 


uate 
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newly acquired piece the quadriga 1s seen 
from the side, whereas in the other two gilt 
glasses mentioned above the later practi 
full 
non-Christian subject and careful workman 


face 1s followed. Its 


of showing it in 


ship also indicate an early date for our 
piece, so that we may venture to place 
near the middle of the third century. It was 


found in a Roman catacomb 


CHRISTINE ALEXANDER 





MEDALLI 


A CIRCI RACI 


\ STAND BY KLEITIAS AND 
AN ATHENIAN JUG 


lwo pieces of early Greek potter ft un 
usual importance and interest are show! 
this month In the Room ol Recent \cces 


[hev are said to have been found to 


SIONS 


gether in the grave of a woman,! and as the 


are of contemporary stvle (about 560 B.« 
the report 1s credible. So we shall consider 
them here together, though each has 
separate interest 

One is a stand with a flat top and a con 
cal foot (figs. 1 and 2; h. 214 1n. [5.7 cm 
on which are neatly apphed in black-glaze 
letters two signatures: KaAeta x) os 
"Koyottzos éxorecey ““Kletias painted it, Er 
gotimos made it.” The names are well 


known; for they 


appeal 
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bination on wl s perhaps the most cele the same man spell his name in two differ. ntainer 
brated vessel from = antig the gre ent waysr [The explanation 1s simple. Bot! § a Spor 
lrangois vase in Florence and stand for the same thing—th yould no 
Our little stand 1s a less ambitious work — spurious diphthong which was regularly sa base 
than the kraterin Florence. Its only decor spelled <¢ in the early Attic alphabet? by kwood 
on, besides the ornamental bands on rim — sometimes appears as + In Inscriptions on yhich cas 
nd foot, 1s mask of Medusa painted — vases.? Evidently the closed e—later writ- ad wou 
on the top® (fig. 3: diam. of top, 3 In en as el——Was pronounced, at least by the me the ' 
Q.1cm But this is enough to reveal the class of people to which potters generall ps shov 
quality of our artist. The subject is amon belonged, so like 1 that the two letters could ser\ 
the commonest in early Greek art!; but her be used indiscriminatel\ 
tis painted with a precision and a sense o! lhe signature on our stand therefor 
stvle that make it stand out among all it teaches us—for the first time—the correct 
contemporaries. Every detail is a source ¢ form of this celebrated painter’s name: not 
Negie-ermgipni> 4 
Mt it it at i ke 
<2 
SSS Sopp en, 
FIG AND 2. ATHENI ) SIGNED BY KLI AND ERGOTIM 
| 500 Buv« 
enjovment—the decorative curls swing Klitias, from 7 » bend s here 
of the evebrows. the preposterous folds o fore held but Kleitias {roms wAett 
the nose, the saw-edged teeth, the finel listinguished.”” The torm Kleitias actu: t the \ 
patterned ears, and the delicately incis occurs on a third-century inscription from so the wo 
hairs of the beard and upper lip. The whol hos,” whereas Klitias appears only on th at the sig 
IS a Masterplece Of St\ lization francois vise Its bas 
| | ‘ 
Dp se lO ] ye 7 ¥ , 
It should be noted that the artist’s name [he purpose for which our object serv Un one 
Sl ‘rtal t was evidently not “das i ‘Ing 
on our stand ts spelled Kletias, whereas on incertain. It was evidently not used r firing 
the Francois vase it is Klitias.’ How could — Florence kindly reéxamined the signature form serve a 
1 reported that the iin Klitias is certain. Inth 
There 
Also on a little kvlix in Berlin and on a few Berlin kvlix and tt London fri nents the first h <e 
fragments in the British Museum; cf. Hoppin, part of the name is missing = 
Handbook of Greek Black-figured Vases, pp Meisterhans, Grammatik der schen | pean) 
145 149 154 Be iZiey \ttn Bl ICK | igur p 2) tir n pp 20 I hi S IK? ~u) pp ars in { 
Th tongues on the rim are alternately } KActtw on a sixth-centurv eravesto 1G wangle! 
and red; applied red was used also on er ( OOO rel, pl. 4 
locks, the tongue, and the pupils of Medusa, as Note the instances cited by Kretschmer, D ysmatl to 
seen by a slight discoloration of those surfaces I 


*On its 


Corinthian 
corinthia, pp. 79 ff 
Doro 


Levi 


origin, cf. Payn 


e, Nec 


of th 


e Mt 


seo 


tischen Vaseninschriften 
isch 





\s surmised by Bechtel, Personennamen, P it top 
252 | oom Han 
Bechtel, op. cit., p. 251 | (sixth editior 


200 














toom, Handbook of the ( 


SIXth ] 
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-h irdl\ 


show that it 


yntainer, for the upper side ts flat 


$a spool lor experiments 


wo ld not be 


but perhaps 
cup 
pottery in 


whic the beautiful Medusa 
ad would have been hidden during the 


a practical one; 


sa base to set otf a vase or like the 


reakwood stands of Chinese 
howevet 


n case 


me the vase rested on it, and should per 


aps show more signs of wear. If our stand 


lly served as a support, we may 


suppe Ss 


ROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF AR] 


habitually hung things up on the wall in 


Stead of puttins 


them away in closets and 


bureaus, and so suspension holes are 


com 
mon 


been 


the stand 1s an early form of lekvthos. or oil 


Wo fi cy - hk . ~ + 
jug l 1; hn. 654 In i fsa Ci} ILS 


too small to fit on Kleitias’s stand and the 





PAIL OF 


MASK O} 


MEDUSA, DI 


was placed on it was 


which 


ne Vase 


so the work of Kleitias and Ergotimos and 


hat the signatures applied to both the vase 


d its base 


On one side of the foot 1s a hole made 


ter firing but evidently ancient. It does 


serve as a clue, however, for the Greeks 


> are examples with concave tops which 
lave served as containers. One of these ts 
rently represented on Herakles’s  dinit 


ve in a scene by the Andokides painter 


rurtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische Vasen 


rel, pl. 4). It perhaps contained spices; it is 
© small to support Herakles’s cups 
Greek instances are also known. but without 


Hat top; ct. the krater in our 


hedition D. 25. Tit. 262 


} ie) 


x) 1 


decorations, though delicately executed 
have not the precision ol Ke I SS wort 
STAND SHOWN IN FIGURES I AND 2 

[he two objects clearly did not belo 
gether. On the shoulder of the . 
dainty picture of a seated lady or goddes 


attendants and groups of girls dancing 


) + + 
But the 


remarkable picture pi 


chief interest of the vase hes in the 


inted on its 


fig. 5 It shows us eleven women Dusil 
engaged mn Various tasks connected Wit! 
wool working. [wo are weighing large balls 


of wool on a pair of scales—one bringing the 


wool in a basket, the other “holding the bal 


drawing is the work of L. |. I 
has restored as far as possid tf white or 
flesh of wome d tt red 
garments 1 fillets, which | I 
peared or I riginal bu wi h | ! 
surface slightly discolored, 1 s supplvi 
} for I itruction 
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ince and raising the weight and the wool on the fingers of the nmeht hand loosely 
either scale to n e them equal iS ct either making roves preparatory to the ac- 
scribed by Homer \nother woman 1s tual spinning with the spindle or perhaps | 
spinn with distal id spindle. Two ar preparing the woot threads, which wer 
weaving ot a loom. Two others — looser than those of the warp.'"* This “han 
are folding the finished products and put spinning which ts still in vogue among 
ng them on a stool in a neat pile primitive communities Is not only re 
Besides these clear and tamiliar oper ferred to in Greek literature but ts occa. 


sionally represented on vase paintings and 


In terracottas Phe twisting of the thread 
yuld be done either between the fingers 
as here represented, or on the bare thigh or 

on a special terracotta implement 
Of great interest 1s the loom; for thoug 
Weaving must have been a familiar sight 
Greek household, there are surprisingl 
ew pictures of it.'’ Ours is the best earl 
representation, comparable to Penelope's 
loom on the famous filth-centurv vase 


Chiusi, and of special importance in th 
people are represented actually w irking « 
it. Phe various parts are all clearly shown 


the two upright supports with the crossb 





AAAI RRR RE ERE RE RR EEE RRR RRR EERE REELED EER TTT 
Servererre 7 
AALALRAAAPAAFGELARSEIVORPIR SEES PRS EP SOOO Sane sessasesetiseeasisstehaeerars 





























it the top on which the cloth was rolled as 
was finished: the w irp threads kept taut 
the Welgats below ever\ four thre 
neatly tied to a weight; the horizontal sh 
rod for opening the warp, with the thre 
tied on it!': the shuttle being passed across 
the warp; and two extra shuttles with mor 
Plato. Politikos, 282, | And if anv s 
ip of wool Is visted it sp 1 nd n 
tO i hard thr niu c } hr id warp 
\ } +} hr S I which are more OS 
1 Vt Wi 4 ill tn Wool HH \ a 
; ry > atts th ] } lit n > ‘ 
Foy ers transiation 1 Loebd editlo P 
{ ] | 1 = A r 
IXIss Yarn and Cloth Making, p. | Ps 
a 
a Ser (desterre hisch Jahr sheft x 
1 a - 
FIG. 4 ATHENIAN JUG, WOMEN WORK Xl, pp. 8o fi Blumner. Gewerbe und kKuns > 
é ] 1iy n nn ro tt no (des 
ING WOO! ABOUT 500 B.C second editlo oO | pp. 112 I Lang z 
terreichische Jahreshefte, vol. NIL, Supplemer Ps 
here na sasily t ‘rpreted pp. 240 fl Bieber, Griechische Kleidung . 
tions there 1s one Not so easily iInterprecer : + 
? | ol 
that of the woman In front ol the spinner ( senactaliy decane: Abid p. 250, fig. 15 .* 
and of the two women at the back of the — and Blimner, op. cit., p. 115. fig. 39 4 
, te i. 
vase. They are holding up a long, coarse Onlv four fairly complete ones are k 
besid urs 1 mn Boeotial ase 
thread (markedly thicker than that spun © besides ours: two on r amor Fi 
; on the Chiust skvphos, and one on a marbi 
with the spindle) which continues inaheap i: \¢ trom Thessaly: cf. Blimner, op. cit. # 
on the floor or in the basket. The best ex- 1506 ff., and Chapot, in Daremberg and 5ag | 


planation 1s that the women are engaged In Dictionnaire, under Textum, p. 165. Fragm 
£ ila pl wr \ swith parts of a ke im 

1 primitive form of spinning, twisting the — of black-figured vases with parts mis 
j , | : to ours are published in Graet and Langlotz, ! 
twee ‘IT oer ‘ach grasps a ; Sthai 
wool between their fingers (each gras} antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu Ath 


lap of wool firmly in her left hand and holds 104, Ro. 2531 a and « 


’ Presumably it marked the lower edge ol 


liad, X11 433 ff. (A. T. Murray’s transla- 


tion in the Loeb edition cl 


} 1 > to 
th. and so the threads could Det istened t 
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colored threads, read 


thread, or ditferentls 


large and so two women al 


lhe weaver on the left has a 


stick, or batten, with which she 1s beating 


up the weft threads into place on the fabri 


Her companion ts holding a headle rod?! in 


h hands near to her breast as de- 


| 
hot 
DOT | 


by Homer,” to open another shed 


scribed | 
before proceeding with the shuttle across 
the warp. She has turned round for the put 
pose, the upper part of her body facing in 
different direction from her feet. As soon as 
she has finished this operation she will pass 
to her companion and then use 
which she has stuck in the 
fastening of the horizontal bar at the top; 


woman will open the 


the shuttle 


ner own Datten 


whereupon the first 
shed on her side and pass the shuttle across; 
and so on from left to night and right to left 
lhe weavers are drawn smaller than the 
other women in the picture to indicate the 
large size of the loom. For the Greek peplos 
the dress customary during the period of 
our vase and actually worn by the women tn 
the picture, was of considerable width as 


well as length, and since it consisted of a 


large rectangular cloth made all in one 
piece it necessitated a correspondingly wid 
loom. It would have been hard for one 


woman to manage the work bv herselt 


} 


The whole picture gives us a vivid idea ol 


the busy life of women before the machine 


age, when provided the household 


they 
with clothes and performed by hand all the 
Various operations now done by machines in 
factories. Woman's place then was truly in 
the home 

GiseLa M. A. RICHTER 


[he operation is described by Ovid in 
Metamorphoses, VI. 57 

[he small gapin the middle of the line is prob- 
ably accidental, the brush having had to be re- 
dipped at that point (the glaze is thin at one end 
thick at the other); otherwise we must interpret 
the women as using two short rods instead of one 


long one. The rod seems to be suspended by a 
thread on the left 
2 Iliad, XXIII FOO ff close as is the weav- 


ing-rod to the breast of a fair-girdled woman 
when she deftly draweth it in her hands, pulling 
the spool past the warp, and holdeth the rod 
nigh to her breast \. |. Murray's translation 
in the Loeb edition) 


ITROPOLITAN MUSI 


UM OF ARI 


LAPESTRY- 
RUG 


A PERSIAN 
WOVEN 


\ notable addition to the Museum’s col- 


lection of Onental rugs 1s a 
quired Persian tapestry-woven silk rug of 
now on exhibition 


his 


of excellent design and coloring, be- 


the seventeenth century 


in the Room of Recent Accessions 
rug 
longs to the so-called Polish type of rugs 
It was formerly in the renowned collectio 
of the roval house of Saxony, which sine 
the seventeenth century has included man 
important examples of Persian weaving 
some having been taken from the Turks 


the 


1083 at Vienna by victorious Polls! 


army under King Jan Sobieski 

The Persian rugs of the so-called Polis 
tvpe, both of the knotted and the tapestry. 
differ fron 


woven varietv (called kilims 


other classes of Persian rugs chiefly in that 
pastel shades prevail in their color schemes 
wound 


ands silver-gilt 


threads 


and silver Strips, 


around $ silk are lavishly used 
their decoration 

For many vears these rich rugs were erro- 
neously regarded as being of Polish origin 
as many of them bore the coats of arms | 
noble Polish families. At present, however 
although the term “Polish” continues to be 
used as a convenient designation, no on 
doubts that they were made in Persia.! The 
patterns as well as the various single mo- 
tives appear in other Persian rugs of the 
seventeenth century, the flor: 
rugs attributed to the looms of Herat 

Most of the * 


and tapestry -woven ones, are found toda 


especially 
Polish” rugs, both knotted 


in European countries, including Turke 


are still in Persia and these ar 
Three ar 


Only a few 
of the tapestry-woven variets 
preserved in the Ardebil 


similar in color and design to the kilims 


ire 


shrine and 


I uropean collections 
The tapestrv-woven rugs, or kilims, ol 
which ours is an example, are distinguished 


nos 


from the knotted variety ot “Polish” rug 


in that they have no pile and are woven en- 


The edges ot adjacent color 


thus avoiding 


tirely of silk. 


fields are 


th 
It 


interl eC ked, 


! For further details on the subject, 
Exhibition of Persian Rugs of the So-called 
Polish Type (The Metropolitan Museum 


\rt New York, 1030 


see Loan 


204 


recently ate 
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them are a 
metrically 
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n shape t 
medallions 
Our rug 
Ndark gr 
Iriginally 
desques an 
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Jits which are so characteristic ol Purkish 
lims. [he and. silver-gilt 
yound around many of the weft threads 
riginally added much to the richness and 


brilliance of these rugs. Popular motives on 


silver Strips 
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field (originally gold) shows floral 


scrolls bearing lanceolate leaves, rosettes, 


tan 


buds, and palmettes in white, vellow, gray, 
orange, light blue, green, olive green, brown 
and black. The tan border 


red, originall\ 
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PAPESTRY-WOVEN SILK RUG. 


them are arabesques and floral scrolls svm- 
metrically arranged over the field and the 
compartments. Central medallions, varying 
n shape, frequently occur, with sections of 
medallions in the corners. 

Our rug shows a central lobed medalhon 
ndark green and corner sections im white 
originally silver), with a design of ara- 
desques and Chinese cloud bands. The light 
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PERSIAN, XVII CENTURY 


gold) with strips of blue contains lanceolate 
leaves ending in composite palmettes and 
rosettes. The inner edging of the border 
consists of compartments in various colors; 
the double outer one has triangles in vari- 
The floral de 
sign of our rug is treated with a greater 
naturalism and spontaneity than ts found in 
the knotted varietv. The lhght shades of 


ous colors and a floral scroll 








mtr ‘S Nn 4 lors Wil 
red nd d I tue lor 
rative ensemble so cha 


) j 7 ’ \ ‘ \ 
Persian t Pestt woven 


Sian tapestries, however! 


hibited in Gallerv E 1 


: 
rave also documentary 


) ’ 
Persian tapestries t 


Residenz Museum in 


magnificent tapestrv-woven 


with hunting scenes in 


ng colors placed ag 


background This 
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arms,* were a part of the dowry of a Poljs 
princess, Anna Katharina Kostanza, on} 
marriage to the Elector Palatine Ph | 
Wilhelm, in the vear 1042 

We know very little, however, about t 
place of manufacture of Persian tapestr 
Martin’ assigned them to the looms 
Darabjird in southern Persia, basing t 
attribution on a description of a Persia 
embassy to Adrianople in 1560. Among t | 
gifts presented by the Persian ambassador 
were silk rugs of Hamadan and _ Deriesj 
mats of Jehrem, light silks of Yezd, hea 
siks of Kum, and tapestries of Darabjir 


It 1s probable that tlims were also wover 





In other roval manufactories, especiall 
Ispahan, where, according to Tavernier | 
the French traveler, besides silks, vel 


and tatfetas, gold and silver carpets ¥ 


M.S. Diman 





fF. Sarre and F. R. Martin, Die Ausste 
Meisterwerken muhammedanischer Kuns 
Munchen, 1910, pl. 62 { 
F. R. Martin, Die persischen Prachtst 
im Schlosse Rosenborg in Kopenhagen, p. 12 
John Baptista Tavernier, The Sea Voyages 


lohn Baptista Tavernier. Baron of Aubonn 
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We mders « | 


NOTES 


\t a meeting of the Board 


1931, the 
FELLOWS 


\EMBERSHIP 
f Trustees, held November 16 
llowing Members were elected 
R Lit E, Chester Dale, | ours \ | edoux; 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Miss Elsie R. Gilles- 
e Mrs. F. Hutter, Mrs 
Mrs. C. M. K Klemperer, Mrs 


ANNUAI 


John Jamison 
lla M 
RS Were elected 


Wilhamson MEMBI 


the number of 30 


\ REMINDER TO Members. On Monday 
Mabel 
nstructor who serves Members only, 
ond of her Galler\ 
successive Mondavs at 1! 
clock Miss Duncan will discuss the Egyp- 


anuary 4 Harrison 


ale 
{ 


Duncan, the 


oIns the sec series of 


falks. On five 


these talks will be repe 
on 


n collecti ms; 


ate { 
the same hour 


Fridavs, beginning 
nuarv S and ending February 5 

An ADDITION TO THE AMERICAN WING 
Section I] of this issue of the BULLETIN Is 
levoted to an account of an; ion to the 
\merican Wing open to the public on De- 
mber 8 and contains articles upon the 
yoodwork and th 


le Wall paper of the great 
of the Van Rensselaer 


Manor Ho Ise 
ne of the two rooms reconstructed tn this 

lition, and upon an exhibition of silver 
wearly New York silversmiths opened the 
same day in the American Wing, in the 
sembly room from the Cit, \lex 
ndna, Virginia. 


lavern 


\ Lecturt Proro-Hittite Siti 
Ur. Baron Max von Oppenheim, former 


verman Minister Plenipotentiary, will lec 


ON A 


tureat the Museum at four o'clock on Tues- 


lav, December 15, his subject being The 
Tell Halat. This 
Hittite site was discovered and excavated 
Vv Baron von Oppenheim, and his lecture 
llustrated by lantern slides, will describe for 
S audience the remains of 


the proto- 


a hitherto un- 


sins 
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known five-thousand 


Near I 


lhe lecture will be given in Classroom A 


year-old culture of the 


ast 
Phe public 1s cordially invited 


Lhe 
which 1s 


THe Museum Catt Museum 
Calendar for 10932 


the Information Desk 


NDAR 
on sale at 


has a special clain 


upon the attention of anyone interested tn 
fine because of Its 
TT) { 


in color from a drawing 


German artist Will 


typographic design 
frame, reproduced 
by the distinguished 
Harwerth 
Those who have 

of Mr. Harwerth’s work will be pleased to 
learn that it may now be 
his drawings and wood¢ 
Public Librar mpor 
tant part of an exhibition of modern graph 


art from Offenbach-am- Main 


enjoved this specimen 
seen With others ot 
at the New York 
where thev form an 


uts 


German 

GALLERY TALKS FOR 
DREN OF M 
rts of India, China, and Japan tor older 
children of Me 


ther 


(HE OLDER CHI 


MBERS. Ihe gallery talks on the 


»will be an opportunity in January and 


February for all older children of 
to enjov another part of the collections. On 
Saturday morning, January 0, at 11215 


Roswell F. Barratt will give the first of 


j ) 
series of six talks on the Renaissance in 
taly. The group will assemble tin Classroom 


B before going into the galleries 


} 
peen 


sent to all 
door 


The card that has 


bers must be shown at the 


IN THE GALLERIES OF TEXTILES. A 
cial exhibition of Japanese textiles, compris 


spe 
ing examples from a collection presented to 
the Museum in 1890 by Mr. and Mrs. H. O 
Havemever H 19 
opening on continuing 


will be shown in Gallery 
January 1 and 


Price 51.00 





through April 18. The collection was made 
riginally by Samuel Bing and consists ol 
fragments of old materials, mainly from 
court and ceremonial robes. It covers an 
extensive period in the history of silk weav- 
Ing in Japan and represents In great variet\ 
the rich and intricately patterned weaves 
for which Japanese workers were noted. A 
more detailed description will appear in the 
January BULLETIN 

lhe special exhibition ol lace and otuner 
objects of decorative art, the gift of Mrs 
Edward S. Harkness, on view in Gallery 


H 19, will be continued through December 


31, 1031 F.I 
PHe Grier OF AN EMBROIDERED Coat. A 
charming little coat associated — tradi- 


tionally with the name of the Dauphin, the 
son of Louis NVI, and for several vears ex- 
hibited here as a loan, has now come into 
the possession of the Museum through the 
sift of George Blumenthal 
Of white satin, it is embroidered tn pol 

chrome silk and metal threads showing in 
medallion form mythological scenes, land- 
scapes and seascapes, and architectural 
motives, worked tn fine satin stitch. Scroll 
ing arabesques form an ornamental back- 
esround, and a design of leaves and con- 
ventionalized flowers borders the sleeves 


and the front of the coat, further enriched 


by a gold lace edging. The entire effect 1s 
one of grace and elegance, and reflects the 
luxury of an age when the finest efforts of 


the needleworker were turned toward the 


decoration of court costume 

Phe coat will be shown in the Room o 
Recent Accessions during the month ot 
December, after which it will be placed on 
exhibition in Gallery H 22 Poa 


PUBLICATION Nore. Ultra-violet Ravs 
and Their Use in the Examination of Works 
or Art,' by James |. Rorimer, recently pub- 
lished by the Museum, is a discussion of the 


use of these ravs as a means of determining 


Ultra-violet Rays and Their Use in the 
Examination of Works of Art, by James |. Rori- 
mer, Assistant Curator in the Department of 
Decorative Arts. New York, 1931. Octavo 
xi, O1 pp., 81 illustrations (including 3 in color 


Price in cloth $2.50, in paper $2.00 
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the age and condition of works of art | ee 
jne CAC 


answers many of the questions that ay 
being asked about such examinations, ¢} 
equipment and methods of study eg 
ploved, the possibility of danger to th 
object and to the operator, and the actué 
value and scope of this use of ultra-viol 
ravs. lo this end an account Is given, 
original and hitherto unpublished exper 
ments conducted at The Metropolita 
\Viuseum of Art 

[he book is divided into two princip; 
parts The first ¢ hapter 1s devoted to a de 
scription of Ultra-violet Rays and t 
\pparatus Required tor [Their Productior 
In chapter I] the actual laboratory exper 
ments are fully described. These 
grouped according to the material of 
object: examined—stone; tvorv and bon 
ceramics; textiles; prints, drawings 
palimpsests; metal; glass and ename 
woodwork, furniture, and wood sculptur 
and painting. Especially valuable to thos 
desirous of engaging In similar experiments 
are the eighty-one illustrations, whic 
Include reproductions in halftone of 


apparatus used and of comparative phot 


th 


graphs of a number of different subjects 
taken in incandescent and in _ ultra-violet 
lioht, besides three figures in color showing 


the actual appearance of objects under th 


4 


lHeE Roor or THE TEMPLE OF ARTES 
,T SARDIS. Near the beautiful column tr 
the Temple of Artemis at Sardis in 
Sardis Room (Kk 3) has been. set 
reconstructed section of the marble ro 
from the same temple, important because 
helps dispel some of the uncertainty wh 
surrounds the subject of ancient roofing 
Original roofs of Greek temples are 
course nonexistent today.' Even when nol 
atfected by rebuilding, fires, or earthquakes 
the wooden beams and rafters which sup- 
ported the roofs naturally decayed in U 
course of time. The tiles fell and 1f of terra 
cotta were apt to be broken up for ust 
cement, if of marble, to be burnt for lim 


Stone ceilings have survived, as has als 


roof of the Porch of the Maidens of the Erec! 


theion, where the ceiling and roof are formed ° 


the same stones 


| 
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| (he excavators at Sardis frequently came 


ipon heaps of broken stone and lime kilns; 
tis not surprising, therefore, that of the 
superstructure ol the temple only a few 
rchitrave blocks, a waterspout in the form 

fa lion’s head, a corner akroterion with a 
palmette and scroll design, and fragments 
{the root tiles came to light. 

Fortunately these fragments can be 
nieced together to give the size and arrange- 
ment of the original tiles. They have the 
sual form of separate pan and cover tiles 
wut are larger than most of the roof tiles of 
reece proper. Each flat pan tile, measur- 
and 


the 


85.6 cm.) long 


undercut at 


ng 33!bie inches 

cm.) wide 
wer edge to fit over the back of the tile 
yvlow, which has a roughened surface at the 


=> 1S 


» 


side curves to torm a 


Either 
iteral rim and, together with the rim ot 


up 


int 


he next tile, 1s covered by an imbrex tile 


These cover tiles, in turn, kev into each 
ther very neatly and are of the same 
ngth as the pan tiles but only 7’s (20 cm 


wide 
Now we can mentally 


ut we strike the old, much-discussed ques- 


rerool our temple 


n of whether it to the ski 


. For the interior or cella of the 


Was open 


Wpaethral 


temple, the evidence 1s against this theor, 


vecause (1) the cult statue would get suf 
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ficient light from the door, (2) no conduit 
was discovered to keep the rain from form 
and (3) the 
not too great tor wooden beams 


ing a puddle near the statue 
spans 
\lso 

is those 


ings for light such a 


are 
re no traces of tiles with open 
found at Ba 


there a 
SSA 
Olympia, and Tegea 

The pore hes of the temple however, have 
o be hypaethral the 
a span too great 


it tft 
57 feet wide 


been thougl 
were about 


AS 


fen beams the 
plan in swinging 


unsupported woo 


used them 


tor 


AS 


Greeks see 


on the wall [his arrangement seems 


awkward and abnormal; vet these porches 


case 


abnormalities ‘ the 


have other ster 
ind the columns mounted on pedestals. W‘ 
shall have to leave ) 
t. We can pitch our roof 


tem 


ndetinite, then, our p 


ture of this par 


an angle of 5 the usual ratio for 
ples ol this $1Ze, aS We know by comparison 
eX We « 


crown the gables with apex akroteria 


in 21 


with int pediment angles innot 


none have SUT\N ived but we can put a series 


of waterspouts along the sides’ and an angle 


akrotenion with bold palmette and scroll 


design at each corner 





LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


OCTOBER 0 TO 





\ ! { 

lack-figured — | | Yionvsiac sce 
hthenia \'] , ay 
Greek or Ftr ° 

ANTIQUITI I N 

Fragment of a rug, w bevy i n per 
rom Akhmin 

Py 
Necklace 1 i I nh on ¢ | emmy 
l11, Euergetes | (247-222 | gold and set 
precious stones, probably from the Favyidn 
fragment of a tapestry, linen and wool, I-I1 cent 
AD from ‘ priests) robs nen 
unted to opard’s skin, his headdress 
irtonnage painted, and his arm band, wood 
stuccoed and g 1, Roman period (I cer 
A.D.); papyrus with religious text in demott 
Roman period (reign of Nero, | cent. a.p 
piece of linen inscribed with hierat text 
Roman period (I cent. a.p.).* 
Gift Edward S. Harkn 

Statuette of a scribe, serpentine, NVIIT Dyn 
from Thebes; ostracon with ink sketches, lime 
stone, XVIII Dyn., from Thebes; scarab of 
Ken-Amin, blue glazed steatite, XVIII Dyn 
from Thebes*; group of lion and negro, wood 


XVITL Dyn., from Thebes a table or offering 
stand and alabaster, VI Dyn., from 
Abvdos (Floor |, Fourth Egyptian Room); dish 
indurated limestone, Predyn. period 
(Floor |, First Egyptian 


Vases 2 


unknown Room 
i? nvmou 
Head of a statue, black granite, 1400-1300 B. 


provenance unknown 


Books— THE LIBRARY 
Cr1/ts f F. G. Holmes, Clare P. Hornung, | 
Kleinberger Galleries, In VU. Knoedler & ¢ 


Marcus H. Simatka Pasha 


(CERAMICS 


Bowl glazed 


B.« A.D. 220 


Han 


pottery, Chines« 
+ 


Gift of Mrs. Robert W. de 


COSTUMES 
Imperial court robe, brocaded satin, Chinese 
Ch’ien Lung period (1736-1795) (Floor II, D6 


Gift of Louts } Ledoux 


* Not yet placed on exhibition 


provenance 


NOVEMBER 5, 1931 


Coat, embroidered silk, worn by the Dauph 
son of ours XVI French, XVIII cent.t 
Gift George Blumenthg 





up, chariot drawn by bullocks, Indian. m 
ern (Extension Division 

Gift Urs. Henry Raymond Mu 
EXTENSION DIVISION 


104) of Barye sculptures, Perg 


* 


2N SLIDES 


mon sculptures, and Fontainebleau 


Gift of Mrs. Charles Sprague Smit 


giishn ate XVIII ear 


iron, En 
Gift of A. E. Crowther 
Lisc ELLANEOL 


\ 
Set of wall paper 
\ 


1 
dal 


from the Van Rensselaer 
nor House, English, XVIII cent 

Gift of Dr. Howard Van R. 
Set of tea ceremony 


rials, ( 


nsselaer 1928 
Various mate 
Division 


articies 
hinese, modern 
Gift of Mrs 


] (- 
(Extension 
Henry Raymond Mussen 


PAINTINGS 
Panels (3), Presentation at the Temple, Chns 
with the Four Evangelists, and Virgin and Child 
Byzantine; Etretat, by Claude Monet, French 
Unicorns and 
\merican, 


1540 
1852-1928.T 
Bequest of Liggte P. Bh 
Figures (6), painted on pith 
(Extension Division) 


Gift of Mrs 


B | Javies 
Chinese, modern 
Henry Raymond Musser 
PHOTOGRAPHS— THE LIBRARY 

Company 


Gifts of Otis Elevator Pennsylvant 


Vuseum of Art, Mrs. Besste Potter Vonnob 











PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, ET 
Print, Japanese actors, by Shunsho, Japanes 
1709." 
Gitfl rf | as V. Led 
PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED BooKks—DeEpa 
MENT OF PRINTS 

Gifts inonymous F. Bourjaily (168), . 
Charlot (51 and 5 book Frederick B. Damel 

Yecent Accessions Room (Floor I, D8 
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Son (5), & unph l Dod son (I 1) Crcor ge | TEXTILES 
ww (2 books), Walter Squire (1), Mrs. Bella Hanging, printed cotton, Indian, 1850-1851.4 
Landauer (20, 1 book, and 4 copper plates) Gift of Herman A. E. and Paul C. Jaehn 
¥ints (337), books (76), ornament (books 14 
; . Puschas. WOODWORK AND FuRNITURI 
Doors (6), from hall of Van Rensselaer Manor 
REPRODUCTIONS House, American, 1768 (American Wing, Var 
aster casts (4), by Kreitmayer: St. Willibardus Rensselaer Room 
hook cover, Madonna and Child with Saints Gift of the Trust f Stema Phi Soctet H 
female saint in architectural frame, and mal liams Coll 


int in architectural frame, German (Nurem 
erg), 1993 


Gift of Mrs. Robert W.. de Forest ARMS AND ARMOR 


aster cast of a relief, Madonna and Child, by Sword, signed by Assad Ullah. Persian. XVII 
istianini, Italian, NIX cent.* Purcha cent.; sword, with hilt of silver-gilt. Cingales 
Cast of a stela of Ptolemy V, Epiphanes (205-181 XVII cent. (Stairway from H 69 to basement 

3c.), found at Erment, Upper Egypt, and now in Lent by Stephen V. Grancsa 
the Cairo Museum.* 

Gift of t | i) Eutlovatson S$ (GEMS 
i Snuff box, gold and sardonyx, French, about 

SCULPTURE 1700-1770; cameos (14), Italian, French, and 
sure, mud, gilded and polychromed, Bodhi English, about 1400—X1X cent. (Floor II, K 26 
sattva; figures (2 mud, gilded and pols Lent by Milton We1 
roomed, attendants—Chinese, early Ming dyn 

n Sung stvle.* * Not vet placed on exhibition 

Gift Vrs. Geor Pettenet r Recent Accessions Room (Floor |, D& 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
DECEMBER I4 TO JANUARY 17, 1931 


LOAN EXHIBITIONS 


an Exhibition of karly New York \lexandria Assembly December 8, 1931, through Januar 
Silver Room (Mu 31, 1932 
laggers and Knives from the Caspar Gallerv H 5 June 8 through December 


Whitnev Collection 


PEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITIONS 


apanese Textiles Gallery H 19 January 11, 1932, through April 17 

Chinese Court Robes and Accessories Gallery D 6 December 8, 1931, through Januar 
O32 

lurkish Embroideries of the S Gallery H 17 October 12 thr h Fe Ir) 

teenth, Eighteenth, and Nin 14, 1932 

teenth Centuries 

Reproductive Prints Galleries kK 37-40 October 12 through December 2 

ice and Costume Accessories Gallery H 5 March 9 through December 

tarly Woodcuts Galleries K 37-40 Beginning January 

LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 
In addition to the following courses, which a o all classes of membership, Sustaining, Fe 
Wship, and Contributing Members may att ut fee any lecture offered by the Museum 





DECEMBER H 


4 Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Idealistic Tendencies during the Nineteenth Cen 
tury (Section | Edith R. Abbot 

3 Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Idealistic Tendencies during the Nineteenth ( 
tury (Section I] Edith R. Abbot 
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DECEM H( 
An Introducti » the Collections: [he Collection of Near Eastern Art. Huger Elliott 4:06 
8 Study-Hour: Color Grace Cornell 110% 
Storyv-Hour for Younger Children of Members: Christmas in Many Lands—through M 
Story, Picture, and Song \nna Curtis Chandler 10 
20 Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members: With the Great Folk of Mantua: the Five ott 
hundredth Anniversary of | heir Court Painter Anna Curtis Chandler 
TANUARY 
2 Storv-Hour for Younger Children of Members: In Old Granada When the Sun Went 
Dow Anna Curtis Chandler 
eae rv lalk: Visit tothe Egyptian Collections. Mabel Harrison Duncan 
\n Introduction to the Collections: [he Armor Galleries. Huger Elhott 4 
S Study-Hour: Color Grace Cornell 11:0 
8 Gallery Lalk: Visit to the Egyptian Collections. Mabel Harrison Duncan 1 
Q Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members: Shipwrecked on the Lost Crusade—-As 
lold by a lroubadour Anna Curtis Chandler T 
Q | ery lalk for Older Children of Members: The Renaissance in Italy Mrs. Roswell | 
Barr l 
( ry lalk: Visit to the Egyptian Collections. Mabel Harrison Duncan 
$ An Introduction to the Collections: The Morgan Wing and the Galleries of Decorative 
\rts. Huger Elhot 4:0 
5 Study-Hour: [he Art of Persia Grace Cornel 1h 
5 Gallery Talk: Vis o the | ry pt in Collections 
6 Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members ilptor 
\ndrea Pisano Anna Curtis Chandler 1 
© Gallery Talk for Older Children of Members: | Renaissank Italy. Mrs. Roswell | 
ing 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
Announced by Date and Subject 
DECEM 
15 Ihe Wonders of the Tell Halaf. Baron Max von Oppenheim { 
15 Informal Talk on Prints. William M. Ivins, Jr 4 f 
17 Radio Talk, WRNY: Special Exhibition of Chinese Court Robes. Huger Elli 4 
19 6Radio Talk, WOR: A New Room in the American Wing. Huger Elliott 2 
19 The Bashford Dean Memorial Collection. C. O. Kienbusch 4:0 
20 Concert of Chamber Music. Stradivarius Quartet 4% 
23 Radio Talk, WNYC: Special Exhibition of Chinese Court Robes. Huger Elliot 8 
260 Radio Talk, WOR: Roman Paintings in New York. Huger Elliott 12 
20 Romanticism in Germany, 1775-1825. Ernest Diez 4 § 
27. Primitive Flemish Painting. Stewart Dick 4 
31 Radio Talk, WRNY: Our First Painter. Huger Elliott 45 
|ANUARY 
2 Radio Talk, WOR: Albrecht Durer. Huger Elliott 2 
2 Durer’s Visit to the Netherlands \driaan |]. Barnouw 4 
3 Everyday Creative Designing (Arthur Gillender Lecture John E. Alcott 4 
6 Radio Talk, WNYC: A New Room in the American Wing. Huger Eliott 8 
9 Radio Talk, WOR: Tapestries. Huger Elliott 12 
g Subject to be announced. John H. Finley 4:0 
10 Art as a Handmaiden of Industry (Arthur Gillender Lecture Percy S. Straus 4 
14 Radio Talk, WRNY: Four Thousand Years of Glassmaking. Huger Elliott 11:45 
16 Radio Talk, WOR: Early American Silver. Huger Elliott 12 
16 Whither Abstractions E. Baldwin Smith 4:0 
17 Jacques Louis David. Edith R. Abbot 4:0 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
(Announced by Courses 
Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, Tuesdays, December 15, January 
5, at 2330 p.m 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2:30 p.m 
Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, December 19, 26, January 2 
16, at 1:45 p.m., Sundays, December 20, 27, January 3, 10, 17, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.,; 0) 
Susan Scott Davis, Saturday, January 9, at 1:45 p.m 
302 
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Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2 p.m., Sundays at 3 p.m 
Gallery Talks by Roberta M. Fansler, Saturdays at 3 p.m 
Holiday Gallery Talk by Elise P. Carey, Friday, January 1, at 3 p.m 


Museum Course for Workers by Roberta M. Fansler, Saturdays, December 19, January 


2pm 
Study-Hours for Practical Workers: Artisans and Craftsmen (Arthur Gillender Lectures 


Cornell, Sunday, January 10, at 3 p.m.; by Ely Jacques Kahn, Sunday, December 


p.m.; by C. Louise Avery, Sunday, January 17, at 3 p.m 


LECTURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


[hese lectures are open to the public upon payment of a fee 
DECEMBER 
6 The Museum and the New School. Marion E. Miller 
6 The Human Background of Art: for High School Teachers. Ethelwyn Bradish 
lhe Museum and the New School. Marion E. Miller 
fradition and Contemporary Art: Metalwork. Huger E!hiott 


> Art Appreciation: for Elementary and Junior High School Teachers. Anna Curtis Ch 


ler 
§ Study-Hour: Color. Grace Cornell 


Outline History of [Italian Painting: Signorelli and Melozzo da Forli. Edith R. Ab 
\NUARY 
» The Human Background of Art: for High School Teachers. Ethelwyn Bradish 
fradition and Contemporary Art: Jewelry. Huger Elliott 


> Art Appreciation: for Elementary and Junior High School Teachers: Life of the Middk 


\ges through Architecture and Sculpture. Anna Curtis Chandler 
8 Study-Hour: Color. Grace Cornell 
» Outline History of Italian Painting: Umbrian Painting. Edith R. Abbot 


The Human Background of Art: for High School Teachers. Ethelwyn Bradist 
} Tradition and Contemporary Art: Furniture. Huger Elliott 
4 Art Appreciation: for Elementary and Junior High School Teachers. Anna ( 
Chandler 
5 Study-Hour: Ceramics. Grace Cornell 


6 Outline History of Italian Painting: Verrocchio and Leonardo. Edith R. Abbot 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 


Courses for Public School Teachers are also open to the public upon payment of a fe 
ANU ARY 


8 Study-Hour for Emplovees of Stores and of 


—— 
= 


ers: Art Applied to Home Fur 

ing. Grace Cornell 

5; Study-Hour for Emplovees of Stores anc 
nishing. Grace Cornell 


Manufacturers: Art Applied to Hom 
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THE AMERICAN WING 
AN ADDITION CONTAINING 
THE GREAT HALL 
FROM THE VAN RENSSELAER 
MANOR HOUSE 





SECTION Il OF THE BULLETIN Ol 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 
NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1931 
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AN ADDITION TO 
THE AMERICAN WING 


tion of this supplement to the = the American Wing in the assembly room 





| THE publica 


BULLETIN Is Occasioned by the opening this — from the City Tavern, Alexandria, Virginia 





month of an addition to the American Wing from December 8 through January 31. The 

small one-story building designed for the hird article in the supplement discusses 

nstallation of the hall from the old Van some of the outstanding features of this 
| Rensselaer Manor House at Albany and of — exhibition 

room from a house in Providence, Rhode [he first room in the addition, opening 


| sland from the American Wing, 1s the room from 


[he first article in the supplement gives a — Providence, Rhode Island, the woodwork of 
ref account of the history of the patroon- — which was taken from a house built between 
pand manor of Rensselaerswyck and the — 1794 and 1798 by Captain Samuel Allen 
wuilding of the great Manor House, to- and anonymously given to the Museum in 
gether with a detailed description of the 1930. From the Providence room a passage 


reautiful woodwork of the hall, presented leads to the Van Rensselaer hall and pro 


the Museum in 1928 by Mrs. William — vides a small exhibition gallen 


| avard Van Rensselaer in memory of het The facade of the addition permits the 
isband. The paneled doors of the hall were — display of three exterior doorwavs which 
presented by the Trustees of the Sigma Phi hitl 


rerto the Museum has had no opportu 
| 


Society of Willams College, having been nity to exhibit permanently. The central 





ised in the society’s house at Williamstown doorway comes from the City Tavern in 
fter the Manor House was torn down. The — Alexandria, completed in 1793, from which 
nstallation of this interior has been com- the woodwork of the assembly room and 
pleted by the addition of the original wall the mantelpiece installed in the alcove on 


paper, Which came to the Museum in the the second floor of the American Wing wert 
. 


ear 1928 as the gift of Dr. Howard Van — taken. The doorway to the south, represent 

Kensselaer, consummated by his heirs. This ing a familiar stvle of the late eighteent! 
table wall paper and the sources of its and the early nineteenth century in the mid 
lesigns are discussed in the second articlein — dle states, came from the Runvon house in 
s supplement. Trenton, New Jersey. To the north 1s d 


nN connection with the opening of the plaved a doorway from Bristol, Rhod 
Van Rensselaer hall, a small exhibition of Island, dating about 1800, an excellent ex 
listinguished examples of early New York ample of a tvpe common in the vicinit 


| ver has been organized to | 


be displayed in| Newport and Bristol JosEPH BRECK 








the 
[his legen scribed fit ( 

Wed p ( ) CO } { ‘ | 

Nd newspaper, carries down 

eat the SETS Ol | Hnportant eve 
recorded. The Proprietor « e Manor o 
Rensselaersw lord of « rs 1 
dred thousand acres—four 1 twent 
miles on both banks of the broad Hudson 
and crosswise a day's journey of forty-eig 
miles—with judicial and civil power o 
his many tenants, was lding anew mil 
house S bl S } } Ss ) 

The formation o t es whos 
almost feudal character gave it a uniqu 
place in Colonial history, was due to the de 
velopme nt of the Dutch Wes nd (Com 
pany, that commercial organization whic! 
so logically embodied the seventeen en 
turv idea of founding colonies and trade b 
, 


and gunpowder. Willian Van Rens 


selaer, a wealthy merchant of Amsterdam 
was a member of the Assembly of Nineteen 
the governing body of the Privileged West 


Charter of Freedoms 

approved and adopted b tI Council 
which gave the title of patroon and t 
right to purchase land from the Indians to 
those stockholders of the company wh 


within four vears, would 
fifty souls upward of fifteen vears old in 


New Netherland 


was to be invested with privileges ol 


Phe founder of the colon) 
tensive kind, including the admini 
of justice, the appointment of ma 
and ministers, and the right to certain ser 
vices from his tenants 
Within a vear after 
through his 
from the 


Killian Van 
had begun 
Indians, and by 


16029 
Rensselaer agents 
to purchase lands 


1037 the vast estate was complete, with 





BUILDING 





tle dul nowledged and confirmed b 
West | Compan Manhatt: 

So powertul did the patroonship. becon 
\ I rter century that the vig 

ous Heer Brandt Aarent Van Schlich 

rs ait t nd ent for the patr 
W was in Holland, was able to defy Pt 
S vesan 1 n exchange of hostil 
Ne discomiture caused the flerv governor 
at Manhattan is highly amusing in retr 
spect. When New Netherland fell to 
| nels } OO4. Possession oO Rensselaers- } 
Wvck Was provisionally confirmed to 
prop I fin 1085 the patroonship w 
converted in 1 English manor or lor 
ship. The owner ¢ le Manor was not, how 
CVerT nvested wit! } Dp nt ol nobi] 
In peaceful settlement « e long-standing 

1 between the proprietor and the | 
pany, which held Fort Orange, the ¢ 
\lbanv was cut off from the manor. TI 





Were ¢ 


tinued under Enelish rule. and from 169 
1775 Rensselaerswvck had its own represen- 
It Ve in the General Assembl Ol 


torl 


cession Of tithe to the ma 


Stephen and the east 
his son William 
Stephen Van 


the last patroon 


Rensselaer the I 
the great Mar 
old 


1008, and to it he brought his voung wil 


built 


House, placed near the 


house | 


1 


Catharine, who was the daughter of Phill 


come al under New York Stat 
laws, he bea leathed the western part 


‘rol the Dex laration ol In- | 
dependence. It was completed 


| 


Livingston, sign 


SCAT el\ 


lowever, whe and it was 


ied in 19 
n he died in 1709 
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DETAIL OF THE VAN RENSSELAER ROOM SHOWING 


THE TREATMENT OF A DOORWAY 
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1s son Stephen became of age in 


Manor House really 


it the life of the 


began. He had married in 
of Major General Philip Schuyler 


1783 Margaret, 


of The Pastures, Albany. Stephen was born 
to the position of hereditary proprietor of 
1 almost feudal estate and related by blood 
d marriage to the leading families of the 
Jony, but he was a man of liberal ideas 


the passing of the old order, he 
to 


the new republican government 


devoted the administration ol 


Although 


eovernment had changed 


himself 





es ol 


the princip 


TROPOLITAN MUSElL 


M OF ART 
canal, and railroads began to disturb the 
peace of the riverside gardens. Then the old 
house was deserted and dismantled: the 
wall paper was removed from the hall, some 
of the woodwork was taken out, and in 1894 
the walls were caretully torn down stone by 
stone, carried with the timbers to Williams. 
town, Massachusetts, and used in the erec- 
tion of the house of the Sigma Phi Societ 
of Williams College. 

In 1928 the scenic wall paper came into 
the possession of the Museum by gift from 


late 


the Dr. Howard Van Rensselaer, con- 





DESIGN FOR ORNAMENI 


Lt 


SPANDREI 


IWELVE AVES, 


ind some of his privileges were abrogated, 
the proprietor of Rensselaerswyck remained 
in He accepted 
and approved the changes which, 
ected the fortunes 
of many of the leaders of the time. Perhaps 
they seem more crucial to us because we 
realize how far-reaching were the effects of 


possession of lands 


his 
to a 


greater or less degree, afl 


the first steps taken by the Colonial oli- 
democracy. 
aw ide 


garchy in the direction of a 

For more than a hundred years 
hospitality was dispensed by the patroons, 
as they were still called, and many cele- 
brated men of the country and distinguished 
travelers from abroad were entertained in 
the famous Manor House. Meanwhile, the 
city of Albany gradually closed in around 
the park of the manor, and the docks, 
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BY 


MA 


LOCK 


NEW ORNAMENTS WITH 


BOOK O| 
AND COPLAND 


summated by his heirs. The reassembling ol 
the room was then made possible by Mrs 
Van Rensselaer’s gift of such of the wood- 
work of the great hall as had been installed 
inher Albany house. Knowing of the plant 
reconstruct the room in an addition to the 
\merican Wing, the Trustees of the Sigmé 
Phi Society of Williams College presented 
the paneled doors of the hall, which were in 


the society’s house. The restoration of the 
parts of the original woodwork which were 
missing was based on rare and interesting 
old photographs and plans of the hall. 

In plan, the hall of the Manor House re- 
sembles that of Mount Pleasant in Fait- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, and some of the 
plantation houses of the South rather than 
Northern the third quarter 0! 


he uses ol 
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directly into the great hall, 23 feet 6 inches 
by 40 feet 10 Inches, with a large archway 


the eighteenth century. The visitor entered 


on one side opening to a small hall or alcove 
In addition to the 
front doorways there were four 
smaller leading from the hall 
to the four rooms of the first floor. 


containing the stairway. 
and rear 
doorways 


\ll the 
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ART 


the room were naturally, 
confined to the front and rear: 
deeply 


The windows of 
two ample 
recessed windows, with low seats 
filling the embrasures, appear at either side 
of the main doors. The dado ts not panelc d 
but the somewhat heavy scale of the rest of 
the woodwork in the room is maintained by 


a strongly molded baseboard and chair rail. 





| | Titit 
/ ’ Pe aae 
| ree 
DETAIL OF THE ARCH LEADING TO THE STAIR HALL, SHOWING ROCOCO ORNAMI 
FOLLOWING THE DESIGN REPRODUCED ON PAGE O 


doorwavs have the architectural 


Same 
treatment. Above the crossetted architraves 
isa bold torus molding which serves as a 
Ineze for the cornice. The cornice 1s elabo- 


rated by a dentil course, and modillions of 


considerable scale support the crown mold- 


ngs. The cornice moldings are repeated in 





the broken pediments above the doorways. 


EE cn cee Soe 


Practical considerations have made it neces 
sary for the present to wall in the arched entrance 


to the stairway. The 
the reconstruction 


measurements are those ot 





The woodwork of the archway leading to 


the stair hall is the most elaborate 


two fluted 


room. Flanking the opening are 

lonic pilasters resting on paneled pedestals 
of the height of the chair rail. Recessed 
fluted piers? support the arch, which ts 


elaborated with molded ke 


spandrels of the archway ar 
deeply undercut rococo carving. The design 


of intricate scrolls, pierced shells, leaves 


In the present insta tion ot th Wood Work 


} nm j r t tor 
) ( wt sta 
ese plers ado 





[Hk Mt 


Twelve Le es M. Locl id H. Cop 
land, p lished Nove I 2 75 I he 
DO SNOWS des I I ration 
Mine S, SCONCE S| nal pannels 
stands lelier 1 eerandole 
( | S the des Or | Hie p nnels 
which was copied in the spandrels of tl 
rohw. he Manor Hous« 

Books on architecture and ornament wert 
by no means lacking in the libraries of gen 
tlemen in Colonial Ameri nd loubt 
( {| wer | De stepnel \ I Renss 
laer nd to M r General Philip Schuvlet 
whose Albany house, [The Pastures, was 
built in 1701-1762 under the supervision o 

] 
his wife, the mous “Kk Van Renss« 
laer, While he was in England. A third 


house, known as the Vle house, built b 
Hendrick Cuvler about the same period, ts 
Interesting for 


Rensselaer and Schuvler houses 


the interiors of the Manor House and 
Pastures are not very closely related in thei 
plans or architectural detail, some of tl 
woodwork in the Manor House and 
Vlie house is so strikingly similar S 


obvious that the builder 


either copied 


Rensselaer house or drew his des! 


the same sources used by the builder of t] 

Manor House. The cornices used tn the hall 
ways of the two houses are identical, excep 
that in the Vle house a fret 1s substituted 
for the dentil course used in the cornice of 
the Van Rensselaer hall. The stairw: n 
the Vlie and Schuvler houses ascended at 
the back of the hall and an archway sep 


rated the front and rear parts of the hall 


[he fluted piers and the moldings of the 
architraves of the arches are almost identi- 
cal in the Vie and Van Rensselaer houses 
The Vlie house, the Manor 


appears in an early 


House as 
nineteenth-century 


painting, and The Pastures were substantial 


rectangular structures with thick” brick 


walls and hipped roofs. We do not know 


that 


there was any architect or architect- 
In the Department of Prints, Metropolitar 
Museum. If 


ing in the spandrels was discovered 


e source of the lesign tor the car 


Donnell of that lepartment 
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Ider in Albany who could have beep 
responsible tor the design and erection of 
hese houses; more likely it was the owners 

mselves who planned and directed th 
\“\ 1 Most nteresting book on th 
Si ler Mansion! we read that in 176) 
702 “numbers of carpenters had_ been 
ttracted to Albany by the war, and being 

or the time, Colonel Bradstreet ad- 


Schuvler and her aides 
Colonel Bradstreet and Nicholas Bavard 
‘assistance of John Gaborial 
carpenter, to superintend their 
anor House was mor 


he other two houses. It 


was tour Vears in building and was among 


e most important dwellings erected in th 
Colonies. The only names, however, whict 
we can at this time connect with the mar 


‘building operations are thos 


Van Rensselaer and Gener 


\braham Ten Broeck, who was guardian 
for the patroon during the latter’s minorit 
fortunately there 1s documentary ev- 
dence concerning the actual building an 
e men who worked on both the Schuvler 


For the Manor 


House we have the account book mentioned 


The closel 


nsselaer houses 


at the beginning of this article 


written entries begin on December 11, 1704 
six months betore the “Foundation was 
laid,’ and record payments to various ind 
duals tor hewing timbers, molding 
burning brick, breaking stone, and setting 
marble “mantles.” Loads of Tappan ston 


a ! r ] 7 oa n 
and bushels of lime are entered again ¢ 


iain: lath, nails, and shingles are bought 
large quantities. The whole account totals 


more than £4,900,° a sum which, we know 


from at least two existing bills not men 


tioned in the ledger does not fully covert 


|} Schuvler Mansion at Albany, 1702 
OO4, | 5 N \ rK, I¢ 
[he account book 1s in the possession ¢ 
Mrs. William Bavard Van Rensselaer. We af 
r \ lebted Mrs. Van Rensselaer for th 
1st s book and for other documents which 
| De l Ladle hrough her efforts 
lo arrive at the value in pounds sterling 
these figures ist be divided in half, for New 
York money in 1765 was worth just about h 
of the English. New York money had depret 
ed at that time more than that of Massach 
setts or Ne lersey 
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original cost of the great house. Some of the 
men who worked on the Schuyler house wer 
by the Wilham 
who was General Schuvler’s mas- 
371.3.9 by Mr. V: 
‘Luvkas’” Hoogkerk, wh 
lhe Pastu 


lor 


also empl ved 
Waldron 
mason 


patroon 


Is paid £ 


and 


ter n 
Rensselaer 
made the brik ks 1Or 


res, receives 


‘ — 
seven dadayvs 


and In the Va 
Rensselaer ledger the largest amounts, how- 
he 


ted lhomas 


in our account book £7.0.0 


/ 


nights on the Brick Kiln n 


ever, are paid to workmen t nature ol 


wi 
Smith 


September, 1705 


lose services IS not indica 


Diamond’s accounts r from 


apped 


through Februar 


=OS 
170 


and amount 1n all to £278. Jacob Lansing 
who worked from 1704 to 1708, received 
£203; and Zeph Batcheller between 1765 
nd 1708 was paid £202. Among the Var 


Rensselaer papers rescued from the fire in 


the New York State Capitol is a charred 
bill of Thomas Diamond, or Diamen, tor 
712 foot of cherre board and loot of 


curled maple,” bought of Henry Quacken 
\braham 


boss, who received payment from 


len Broeck 
That there w: 


is cONSTANL Dt 


at the Manor House is indicated bi 
fragmentary bills turned up among the 
Van Rensselaer papers during a search for 
definite confirmation of the tradition that 
the great Albany architect of the early nin 
teenth century, Philip Hooker, made ex 
tensive alterations in the house. The searc 


was not wholly unrewarded. On December 
10, 1817, Stephen Van 
P. Hooker paid 


clear board 


Rensselaer, at the 
request ol 
th 
Litt 


lor 
New Hous« 


“used 


second story of the 


February 10, 1819, Hooker asked th 
Patroon to pa lor 75 WOIStS used [or the 


root of the piazza. There is no definite | 


that the lumber was used in the Manor 
House, but at least we know that Hooker 


was emploved by the patroon and 


screened the 


have designed the doors which 


- 
nn Nave 


opening to the stair hall and whic 


been omitted in the present installation as 


being later than the nal woodwork 


Orig! 


ditions to 


Ihe extensive alterations and ad 


the Manor 


House carried out bi 
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In 1843, When the great wings w 
so changed the appearance of tl 
that little of its « ighteenth-cent 
ter remained. He substituted 


Cre 


idded 


ui 


i exterior 


new 


a 


irv chara 


oor ‘ 


lor the old pane led Iront and rear do rs of 


hall th 


the 





but fortunatel\ le Original door 
wert preserved [The object Ol this delving 
into records was to determine whether there 
was anv documentary evidence of changes 
made in the woodwork of the great hall 
fter the building of the house. No sucl 
documentar\ evidence was {to ind Besice S 
all of the woodwork is eighteenth-centur 
in design and execution 
Few rooms of the Colonial period show 
such elaboration of detail and decoration 
The scale of the woodwork 1s hea and the 
wall paper adds to the richness of the effec 
Lhe hall snot the work o yreat designer 
but its treatment 1s entirely consistent ant 
{t conveys an impression of great le and 
dignity. It represents the successful effort 
n le t wealthy colonist oO low the 
latest English fashions in buildin | 
ration. Aside from its architectural interest 
I roon nas nliorgel bh Soclatlions 
vith the histor of New Yorl S province 
{ state from Colonial davs to the end ot 
( st century. [he hall reflect too, tl 
| of the family. Here were displaved the 
heirlooms connected with 1 mil : 
tor ind turniture ronzes 1 marbles 
tnered Db at \ n Rens el Cl thro i 
mat generations. No tempt | beet 
made to furnish the room with | rical 
pieces Nn fac we do no now wi 
original furnishings were. [The woodwork 
has been painted a grav-green er an old 
yrmula so frequently used in the eighteenth 
century. [The room itself is, however, as 
was When the voung patroon first took po 
session of his house in 1708, and as W 
almost twenty vears later when Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, the last patroon, came t 
his majority and the faithful General Ten 
Broeck entered in his account boo ener 
ous ‘“‘charge for beef and Ii rr consumed 
n dinn » the tenantry on this ve 
elorious twel first birthd 
RUTH RALS1 


{ 





PTHE VAN RENSSELAE 
Ab { ears ago When modern in 
lustrialism broug railroad siding to th 


IX 


PAINTED WALL PAPER 


Jones designed for the Earl of 


Pembroke 


Phe wall paper, which has lain rolled up 





THE CASCADE AT TIVOLI 


LA CROIX, THE ORIGINAL DESIGN 
Van Rensselaers’ back 
Albany, the 
lik 
to the inevitable and went quietly out the 
front door. One of them, however, with a 


foresight unequaled in 


gate in the center ot 


descendants of the patroons 


e their prudent Dutch forebears, bowed 


his generation, did 


not abandon the ancestral manor house 
until after he had taken the paper from 
the wall of the great hall. This room, with 


an arched opening to the stairs in the center 
of the left wall, measured on the plan 22 
feet 6 inches by 45 feet 9 inches and was 
the famous ‘“‘double 


at Wilton House 


possibly inspired by 


cube room” which Inigo 


FOR 


ENGRAVING 


10 


THI 


BY LI 
VALL P 


VEAU AFTER THE PAINTING 


BY 


APER ANEL IN FIGURE 2 


all these vears, and the woodwork have now 
been brought together again in a room inan 
addition te 


be 


» the American Wing which 1s t 
known as Van Room 
tion of some of the architec- 
tural elements from the house of Stephen 
Van the most 
celebrated of the rooms of old Albany just 
as it appeared in the Albany Manor House 
when the eighth patroon entertained his 
relatives the Schuvlers 
law 


the Rensselaer 


[his reconstruc 
Rensselaer shows 


one ol 


and his brother-in- 
\lexander Hamilton. 

\lthough the house was begun in 1765, 

the paper probably was not hung before 
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-. Bought from Neate and Pi 


cou of please You. the directions how to ] 
lg t 


place e paper 
ndon! by the well-known New York mer- — js in the Box & You must take sp Care if 
ant Philip Livingston for his son-in-law yoy Open it t k at, that it be putt uy 
sephen Van Rensselaer, it was shipped 


You found it, with the Letters on the out le | 
om New York to Albany on October 12 
“8. At that time Philip Livingston wrote “’Pened Il and think it far 




















ery Handsome 
lhe following letter to his son-in-law | am told You Intend to S1 work-on tl 
| 
| ] 
Ke 
up 
: 
| 
FIG. 2. PAINTED WALL PAPER PANEL. COMPARE FIGURE I 
New York 12 O OS ( Your H I 
): ST Yo | ( SI S } 
t most Genteel | send You Also by Van Alert 
isend You by Cap: Van Alen a Box Mark. P 
, ; Comvene Chees 
hich Contains 4 Marble slabs which | ordered 
, , . t Coco Nutts, & in an Old bottle ¢ re 5 
r You from Holland the cost of them is as p . 
t f , Oranves & a fev ‘mons Your Mother A 
) Inclosed £iS5..0 LO iso send a sma . ‘ 
nds for kK \ S Vi I 
se Marked P. which Contains paper for \ t : 
. i , , Peggy XS y | ry day the Cold WV tner 
Hail which Cost £38 12 814 for both which - 
, 10 I t 1 hor ry s tl 
sum | have debited Your Acco: | wish thev may 
ae 2 Lo \| kk s ra la 
' Kent's London Directory for 176 has th \ . 
lollowing entry Neate and Pigo Merchts = ' 
St. Mary Hill Philip | stor 
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cheaper han whitewashing.” Walt 
MAPETS pre-Revolutionary period noy 
n existence and descriptions by contempo- 

ry writers show that India painted papers 
nd those covered with small floral or Ch). 
lese Motives Were the vogue. At the tim 
e Van Rensselaer house was built, how- 
ver, the possession of a painted scenic wal 
yaper gave its owner the same prestige that 


did. Among th 


\dam room 


sale 


FIG. 3. SUMMER NGRAVING BY LARMESSIN AFTER THE PAINTING BY LANCRET, THI 
ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR THE SCENE IN THI ALL PAPER PANEL IN FIGURE 4 

for Rooms” could be had in the Colonies 17604, we find this no 
as early as 1734 and that wall paper was in Cc, 
common use by the middle of the eighteent! ; : : 
century. At that time many dealers adver , : ’ eh 
tised as having “‘lately imported from Eng- ‘ ae di 
land paper hangings in the newest fashion : . ree or eae 
both flowered and Gothic.’’ Gerardus Dui os iis The Parlour 
ckinck in 1764 advertises in the New York = !9 * 20 Mung Witt yew ea 
Mercury that he has for sale “‘as extraordi- asp sip 
nary an assortment of handsome high and is = x Rae eee 
low priced paper hangings with their bor- ae > Senge eae aN Ree pee 
tare ete gaiedtanee th ipod Lo be like the Van Renssel ler paper, one 
aes ; \ ‘'y Mh pity tae vies we Boa the Jeremiah Lee house in Marblehead and 
simcaihada ry t7O4 Whe rising popular the other in Harrington House, England 
itv of painted walls had induced one dealer 


more enterprising than the others to adver- 


tise “The very low price at which the 


[wall papers] will be sold will make 


lhe Van Rensselaer paper vether wit! 

in the | house and that in Harring 
use. Eng | i liscuss more fully 

ropo 1 Mus n Studies. vol. I[\, part 
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prenatal 2A 


Wall 3 \ panel in the Lee set (fig.6) andapanelin from the same engraving, one by Huquier 





en l his identity of pictorial source hasled some 


he Van Rensselaer set (fig. 5) are t 


Npo- from the same French engraving by Jean — of the writers about wall paper to conclude 


(pers Jacques Le Veau (1729-1780). The print ts n each instance that the two panels are 


LRA rae 


— 





ur Is 
\ ~ . oo 
FIG. 4. PAINTED WALL PAPER PANEL. THE SCENE OF THI 
wn CARTOUCHE IS COPIED FROM THE ENGRAVIN IN Fit RE 4 
e 
and after the painting of Montferrat in Sardinia lentical. From this conclusion they | 
nd by Joseph Vernet 1714-1789). The panels nferred that the papers are printed, and 
‘ are quite different in size and shape, andin © naturally are by the same artist 
J each case the composition has been adapted lhe most famous, and mysterious, maker 
y in to fit the space. A trophy panel in the Le of wall paper in England in the middl 


house and one in Harrington House are also” the eighteenth century was John Bapti 
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Jackson Therefore, what could be more 
simpler All three sets of wall paper wer 
made by Jacksor 
This J. B. Jackson published in 1754 
book entitled An Ess ) Invention ¢ 
Engraving and Printing in Chiaro Oscure 
and the Application of It to the Mal 
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yond the title page ol this rare little book 
they would have learned from its ten pages 
of text that Jackson’s paper, “being done in 


oil, the colours never flv off. By 





PAINTED WALI 


VAN 


ing Paper Hangings of Taste, Duration, and 
Elegance, by Mr. Jackson, of Battersea. In 
this he says he is prepared ‘To offer him- 
self the 
Country” 

This is the evidence on which 
all eighteenth-century 


then to Knowledge of his 


making wall paper 


the 


forth 
by 
attribu- 
tion to Jackson ot 
English wall paper has been based. But had 


the writers about wall paper read on be 
Jackson’s style and technique are taken up 
in detail in Metropolitan Museum Studies, vol 


IV, part 1 


P 


RENSSELAER SET 


the same beauty continues as long as the 
Paper can hold together; whereas in that 
done with watercolours, 1n the common 
APER PANEL FROM THI 

Wavy, six months makes a very visible 


Alteration in all that preposterous Glare 
which makes its whole merit; and one Year 

and it becomes a Disgrace to the vers 
Wall it covers.” From all of which we may 
conclude that Mr. Jackson had a very for- 
midable and successful competitor in the 
product was 
“done with watercolours.” And it 1s from 
this unidentified manufacturer, be it Brom- 


wall-paper business whose 


py isin the Museum Print Room 


this means 


| vich Or 
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ch or Spinnage,® that the Lee, Van 
Yonsselaer, and Harrington House wall 
papers must have come. Here was a paper 


‘ast four skillful 
and who was so busy filling 


i book or 


nic artists 


Stee that he neglected to write 


= | 
E ner Who employed at Ie 
i 
be 


sue a tr ide catalogue 

Following out the tradition that has 
tributed all eighteenth-century wall pa- 
rs to Jackson, the writers about wall 
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FIG. 0. PAINTED WALL PAPER PANEL 

NOTI IHAIL THI IREE IN FIGURE 
aper hay Cc described these papers as 
printed, whereas both the Van Rensselaer 


d the Lee 
n small sheets of watercolor paper, « 
lhe 


papers are painted in tempera 


ibout 


seenes 


21 by 27 inches, pasted together 


rin grav and black, touched up with 
white, and the scroll framework of the Van 


and white 
lhe 
Was 


on an 
original 


tensselaer set is in gray 
cher vellow background 
hinting on the wall done in 
England in 1708. Later the original panels 


papel 


; j 
discussed r\ 


\ History olf 


RO 


Bromwich and 
lly by Sugden and | 
Nglish \W allpaps I 


Fy herd are 


Imondson 


1914 


pp. 73-79, 
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some- 


above the 
time in the seventies, 
communication from William Connors, his 


overdoors were replac ed 


according to an oral 


bac k- 
In this pro- 
cess the outline of the design was encroached 


\ ellow 


a vellow calcimine 


father repainted the entire 
ground with 


upon in many places 
On the reverse of each sheet there is an 
English tax stamp. This stamp (fig. 7) 1s 


the G and R interlaced and surmounted b\ 
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DIFFERENT POSITION 


crown. An 


ee 
required That eac 


Lhe 


sheet of paper painte 


Great Britain for wall hangings must beat 
this stamp to indk that the rod 
tax per square yard had been paid by the 


nanulacturer 

We 
made to 
House, for 


n Rensselaer paper 
Manor 


measured drawing 


know that the Va 
was fit the hall of the 
the 
manuliac 
ted 


noted 


s sent to the 


hwa 
Qn it are 


the room whic 
turers in Eneland. 
the dime 
openings 


In one 
NC] § th 1] 
nsions ¢ tne Wal 
and in the 


lettered to show 


handwriting 


spaces and another 


titles of the various scenes 
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els yon the wall. As Philip Livins 1780 This was a simple and_ practic | 
rot he dire ins how to place the scheme worked out by some business PeNIUs | 
pape . ae the B Me & You must take special who knew that prints after Vernet’s paint 
teen 2 You Open it to look at, that it be ngs were much sought after in England as J 
Let of , — fo ndit. with tl {ters oO well as in the Colonies. He had heard thar 
hs os eid ape n 1700 Robert Adam had redone the Grea | 
7 The ane s represented in both the Van Hall at Compton Verney for Baron Wi | 
Rensselaer and the Lee paper are taken Joughby de Broke and had hung his Can; 
from paintings by such eighteent ntut lettos and Panninis on the walls, framed in | 
iiasiinen is Vernet, Lancret, and Pannini stucco scrolls. So for those who could not st 
1 he inte mica thing. however, 1s that the have original Canalettos and Panninis, this Sa 
an ied from the paintings British tradesman invented © substitutes Pp 
+igos eee ae ay 3 ’ which in time became more fashionab scribed 
hemselves from prints alter the p. cheese pephe ors igeamaaa ae 
gs engraved D ontemporary engravers Han The OrigimMalrs wu | exhil 
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s th The installation of the hall from the — standing features which the exhibition as a 


Van Rensselaer Manor House at Albany whole will abundantly demonstrate. The in- 
lescribed in the preceding articles, offers a debtedness of the early New York crafts- 





ma peculiarly fitting occasion for holding a spe- = man to his Dutch masters 1s exemplified not 
r al exhibition of early New York silver. In only in the shapes of several of these pieces 
rder that the display be distinguished, an but also in their engraved and embossed 
| eflort has been made to keep it compact, to. decoration. The makers—Jacob Boelen 
confine it to work of the pre-Revolutionary Cornelius © Vanderbergh Bartholomew 
period, and to show only examples of first) Schaats, Cornelius Kiersteade, and a maker 
ialitv. With this object in view an assem- thus far unidentified, whose initials are 
lage of over one hundred notable pieces — Pp vB —were early and accomplished silver- 
was been arranged in the assembly room — smiths. The associations of the examples il 
from Alexandria, Virginia, in the American — lustrated are most interesting and varied 
Wing, the dignity of this setting according linking them with distinguished New York 
, well with the simplicity and distinction of | families and suggesting relationships and 
| the silver. Coincidently with the opening of | customs in the social history of the colon 
the Van Rensselaer Room. the silver will be [he two most common styles of drinking 
shown to Members and their friends at cup used by early New Yorkers were the 
| private view on December 7 and will be on — beaker, a tall, shghtly flaring, tumbler- 
| display to the general public from Decem- — shaped cup (fig. 2), and the tankard, a ves- 
| ber 8 to January 31, inclusive sel with straight, somewhat tapering sides 
Many of the exhibits are lent by Yale handle, and lid (fig. 1). The beaker was par- 
| University from the Mabel Brady Garvan ticularly associ with the communion 
Collection. A number of the long-estab- — service in the h Reformed churche 
lished churches in and around New York — and in its most characteristic form was en 
lave consented to contribute some of their = graved with interlacing bands of strapwork 
} communion plate. These two sources have — floral scrolls, and oval medallions contain- 
elded so generous a supply of silver that ing female figures symbolic of Faith, Hope 
it has been necessary to borrow only spar- and Charity. A number of these church 
ingly from private collectors. Unquestion- — beakers are included in the exhibition. Other 


ably many other handsome pieces might examples, of which relatively few seem to 


have been included in the exhibition if the have survived, have secular designs and 





Museum had not confined itself within defi- associations 
nite limits in point of numbers. \ particularly handsome example ts 
[he Museum has prepared a catalogue shown in figure 2. Instead of Faith, Hope 
containing a brief introduction and illustra- and Charity, the designs in the three medal 
tions of almost all the silver included in — lions represent a beaver—presumably sym 
the exhibition. The latter should convey bolizing the fur trade so profitable to the 
lar more vividly than would a long descrip- — early colony—a group of geese, and a vast 
live text, an idea of the character and of the — of flowers. The significance of the two last 
charm of early New York silverwork. has not been satisfactorily explained. Just 
he illustrations in the present article above the molded base are engraved other 
are designed to suggest some of the out- symbolic designs. On one side the beaker 











BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
bears the name “Robbert Sandersen’ [he silversmith who fashioned it 4 
the date 1685. Robert Sanders’s ancestor stamped it with his mark was Cornelj 
were English Protestants who fled to Hol Vanderbergh. The piece was continuoys 


Mary; sub 


land during the reign 


in the possession of the Sanders family unt 








n < (dueen 
sequently some of them settled in America recently, when it was acquired by Franc 
n the vicinity of Al nd Schenectad\ P. Garvan and presented by him to ¢ 
near the great patroonship of Rensselaers Gallery of Fine Arts at Yale University 
try) if 4: 
FIG. I. TANKARD BY BARTHOLOMEW SCHAATS 
wyck. The early settlers in this region Vving with the beaker in popularity, the 


rejoiced in fertile fields but were continually 
Indians 
coming down out of the wilderness to the 
north. Robert Sanders h 
trader and commission merchant. In 
dealings with the Indians he manifested so 
friendly attitude that the 
Mohawks, in appreciation of his services, s« 


pave him this beaker. 


exposed to the danger of attack by 


imself was a 


some. ol 


an 


the tradition runs, 


tankard because of its greater ca 


proved well adapted for such beverages 4s 


beer. I} 
\irs 


Goodridge (fig. 1) 1s relativel) 


belonging to Frederic 


particularly gracious. 
the front, not vet identified, 1s beautifull 
and quite characteristic of 
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adoubtedly drew their inspiration for 

ch heraldic designs from Holland 

Onlv slightly less popular than the beaker 

od the tankard in early New York was the 
e bowl, usually made with two handles 


e Rei, bowls were 


t 


ee et tt 


rger examples received ornamentation 
/ nerall\ CONSISTING OL SIX panels nclosing 
Ez 

sventionalized flower designs. The stvl 


{come from Holland, and, so far as w 

w, was not copied elsewhere in the 
erican Colonies. Cornelius Wierstead 
made the handsome bowl shown 1n 


born in New York and worked 


iS 


» was nearl filtv Vears of age 


intil he 
when he moved to New Haven. Pre 


uma 


is bow] was made after his removal t 
New Haven, but it follows in every detail 
Dutch traditions that distinguish earl 
New York silver. In 1745 the bowl was 
aven toa Yale tutor, Thomas Darling, b 
s students and subs oe was pre 
by one of his descendants to Yal 

WVersity 
More sporting associations cluster around 
porringer shown in figure 5. [his piece 
le by the unknown silversmith Pp vB 
i § engraved 1005, wunn at hanpstes 
nes, march 25.” [t 1s one of the earliest 
1 pleces ol New York silver known 
Col ‘sl Richard Nicolls, first English gov 


mor of New York, desiring to improve 


| the breed of eee n his newly acquired 
lonv and doubtless also gratifving his own 
ve of racing, In 1065 ordered a race cours« 
ne mile in length laid out near the village 
I Hempstead and offered as prize a silver 
ip. The winner of the porringer illustrated 


s believed to have been (¢ apt 


] Salisburv. His son, Francis Salisbur n 
1093 faarvied Marie Van Gaasbeck o 
seers and theirs presumably are the int 

°M (Francis and Salisbury 


Marie 


t were later engrave 


porringer. They lived first at Kingston and 
r built a great stone house near Leeds 
heir grandson. Major Francis Nicoll. mar 
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ried one of the Van Rensselaers of Albany 
Thus the history of the porringer ts linked 
with the story of the ert manor. [his de 
hehtful trop] so much more charming 
thar ir modern racing prizes, was pre- 
sented recently by Francis P. Garvan to 
Yale Universit 

FIG. 5. RACING TROPHY WON 
AT HEMPSTEAD, 1008 

Simple nassuming. but with a distin 

n of its own, the ipot lent by Pierre 
Jav (fig. 3) testifies to the skill of one of th 
outstanding New York silversmiths, Jacob 
Boelen. Probably based on some Dutch 
prototyp t represents a rare and earl 
stvle. The features that particularly indi- 
re 1ts ¢ rl yveriod are the spheri | bod 
straight spout, simple insetting cover, and 
ring foot. On its side, engraved with beaut 
fully flow acanthus scrolls, appear the 
rms of the Philipse family, lords of the 
manor in Larrytown 
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